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- the bcnutifui iind appropn.ile ii.iiiif by 
UL- t]w,r irni'U- i>liLii(i IimitiO- Lyiirf; in ihe 
hind of Asia, it^ ruj:t;fd rlilT>, lofty 



,^!K5lflAl NIPPON, ■■ [.anil of the Ki.mj; Sun.'' 

*y>^^ Pacifii^ Orcui on the cji^Iltii cnust of the ii 
'. . .' mountain?, and yiacpful short? not only meet the ica^elo^s, rythniii jiiil-f lnMt iif ilie 
'' ureim's w:iies. liut arc the fir?t to tatcli the heams of the rising mui in it- il.iily i ircuit 
round otir « lieeliilg plancl. 

The history of Japan hei,'in- Wo IS. C "hfn tin* i'iii|nie x^.l^ lriniidL<l I'his » a-, (nit .i hun- 
dred ycnrs after the founding nf Rome. ;ind yet the :mniil-. of Us rult-rs li.ue l)L-fn tailhfiilK and 
uninterruptedly kept from that day In tlii~. The-e aiinaU demoiistriile iht <inlii|iiity (if the ruling 
dynasty. It is also rlear that thi' Jiipanesc people possess ,i very anrieiil ri\ili*ation Already 
in tlie dim and distant past thei imT. died .if;i i' iillure. Reli;^ioii they had elevattd from a bort 
of nature worship to the wor-hip ot am eslors whirh hns pi-rptlu^ited ilsi/lf m Shmloism to the 
present day. To the loreigner nothing about the Japanese people is so dithrull to understand as 
their religious life. In temples and idols, in ptigan ceremonies and prayers, the most varied 
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A Japanese Woman's Meeting. 




24- A Croup of Evangelicals. 
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25. The Japiiti Conference, 
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27. Krecker Memorial Church. 
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29, Bishop Ksher's Departure. 



4^ The mikado, EmpePOP of Japan. -^ 

^tHE MIKADO'S name is Mutsu Hito. He is the second son of the deceased 
, Emperor Koniei, and was bom in the former Imperial City Kioto, on Novem- 
ber 3. 1852, or according to Japanese date in the gth month and 22nd day. He 
ascended the throne at the death of his father, February 15, 1866. I'p to ihat time 
the reigning sovereign of Japan was regarded a wacred person and could not be 
exposed to the view of the common people. But the present Emperor adojited a 
new and more liberal policy, in that he not only showed himself to the people, but 
began also to rule actually and in person, instead of ruling by proxy as his fathers 
had done. He also transferred the Capitol of the Empire from Kioto, its ancient 
seat, to Tokio, or Yeddo. Under his reign mighty reforms are being gradually 
introduced ; his people enjoy greater liberty ; the feudal system has been abrogated; 
and, in recent years, he has even given the people a Constitution embodying a form 
of popular government, modeled after the system of the German Empire. Mutsu 
Hito has shown statesmanship of a high order, and is greatly beloved by his people. 
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The Bmppess of Japan. ^ 




gER MAJESTY'S name is Haruko. She was born May 29, 1850. She is the 
daughter of Fichijo Fadaka, a nobleman of the highest rank. Her mar- 
riage with the present Emperor took place Februarj' 9, 1868. The Empress is in- 
telligent and lovable, gentle in her manners, and of most benevolent disposition, 
not even shunning personal work among the poor and the sick. In times of special 
calamity, as in cases of earthquake or epidemic, she devotes large sums of money 
to the alleviation of suffering. No wonder she is adored and loved by her people. 
She is especially concerned for the training and intellectual culture of the women 
of Japan, and her influence has been most marked in this direction. A few years 
ago she undertook a dress-reform among the Japanese ladies, introducing European 
styles at Court by precept and example as well. This movement, however, has not 
as yet been generally successful. 
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^ The Cpotan Pp'inee of Japan. -4*" 



KjpOSHI HITO, Haru no Mir 
I^.^Ni peror. August 31, 1S76, w 



. is the name of the first bom son of the Em- 
.s his birthday. He was consequently born in 
the tenth year of his father's reign. Tlie Crown Prince is being educated with 
great care in the broadest and most liberal sense of the word. Besides receiving 
instruction from a private teacher in the Imperial palace, he was required to atltud 
the Nobles" School for a number of years, a thing no heir of the crown of Japan has 
ever done before. He was compelled to submit to examination on an equality with 
the other pupil.-i. Report has it that he- pas.sed very creditably. He seems to he in 
everj' respect a wide awake youth, who gives fair promise of becoming a worthy 
successor of his father. 
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^ Faji San. ^ 





KNE OF the most prominent objects of Japanese topography is Fuji San 
p (mountain). It is a huge, majestic pile of volcanic origin, rising 12,000 
feet into the air, 80 miles distant in a southwesterly direction from Tokio, whence 
it can be distinctly seen on clear days. A queenly mountain, she is the first object 
to greet the eye of the traveler approaching far off at sea, the shores of the Island 
Empire; clad in her robes of snow she is the first also to catch the rays of the rising 
sun, her brow crowned for a reward with an aurora whose splendors flash far and 
wide, w^hile beyond her still glitter the stars in the sky as if emulous of her regal beauty. 
No wonder the Japanese are proud of this serene and solitary' mountain, which, from 
time immemorial, has been regarded as sacred by them, perhaps partly an account 
of its inaccessibility, except during the months of July and August, when the snow 
on its cloud-swept summit has melted. From fifty to eighty thousand white-robed 
pilgrims annually ascend the mountain, w-ith the same religious devotion wnth 
which a Mohammedan visits the shrine of the prophet at Mecca. But to the Christian 
the splendors of Fuji pale before the holier, though less material splendors of Calvarj^ 
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4^ Dai Butsa of Kamakupa. ^ 



''^llf'-mAI BUTSU. ). e., the image of the Great Buddha, in the viciuily of Kaniakura, 
a«-^ J3 miles from Tokyo, is one of the largest idols in Japan. It stands in the 
open air, in a beautiful location, as shown in the engraving. This yrtat image of 
bronze is 49 ft. 7 in. high ; and 97 ft. 2 in. in circumference. The face is b ft. 5 in. 
in length. The eyes, which are of pure gold and silver, are 4 ft. long horizoiilally, 
the eyebrows measuring 4 ft. 2 in. The length of the ears is 6 ft. 6 in., that of the 
no.se 3 ft. 9 in., and of the mouth 3 ft. 2. in. The head i.s covered with 830 locks of' 
what is supposed to be liair. This colossal image rests upon a pedestal of srjlid gran- 
ite. At the left there is an entrance to the interior where a shrine and .several idols 
are found. The image of Dai But.su is 643 years old. Sometimes persons take a 
seat in the lap of the idol when it is being photographed. 
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^ The Shinto Gate of Hikko. ^ 
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^^f£i;N REALITY this is no gate, but simply a frame which represents a gate or 
portal through which the devout Shintoist goes praying when be approaches 
the temple. Every Shinto temple therefore has one of these ornamental approaches, 
by which the passerby knows at once that the temple hid in the grove within 
belongs to Shintoism. The plainer temples have a wooden gate, but the " better" 
class are built of stone. The gate at Nikko is very celebrated, partly because it is 
the gift of the famous prince Chikuzen, who caused it to be hewn out of his own 
stone quarry in 1618. Its height is 27 ft. 6 in. and the pillars are 3 ft. 6 in. in diam- 
eter. One passes through this gate on the way to the Jeyasu Mausoleum. 
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Gate of the Jeyasa Temple. -^ 

MSHIS IS one of the most magnificent and artistic temple gates in Japan. Our 
space is too limited for an adequate description, and a photograph does it 
scant justice. The same is Irne of the temple within which was erected at a cost of 
millions, and is richly ornamented. It is one of the most splendid temples in 
Japan, and is con.secrated to the memory of the celebrated Jeyasu, founder of the 
city of Yeddo, modern Tokyo, who reigned as a feudal chieftain 250 years ago. 
The feudal system which this powerful prince inaugurated lasted for over 200 years, 
until it was abolished by the present Emperor. The fierce persecution of Catholics, 
provoked by the intrigues of the Jesuits, dates to his reign. His mausoleum is in 
a beautiful grotto in the Nikko mountains, 91 miles from Tokyo. 
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^ The Pagoda of Hi^^o. ^ 




>HIS CHARACTERISTIC five story pagoda is built in the splendid park of 
the Jeyasu Temple. Its height is 104 feet and the roof measures 18 feet on 
each side. This beautiful monument is the gift of Sakai Wakasa-no-kami, a cel- 
ebrated character in Japanese history who lived in the 17th century. Around the 
first story stand life size astronomical figures of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. In 
the interior there are idol images which are constantly worshipped by persons 
entering the open portals of the pagoda. On the occasion of a festival the writer 
once saw hundreds of devout heathen within this sacred precinct worshipping these 
idols. The carving and artistic ornamentation of the entire interior can not fail to 
please and attract the visitor, while to the Christian the symmetry of the arch- 
itecture is marred by the idolatrous use to which it is put. 
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^ In ppont of a Japanese Hotel. ^ 







■ISvSIONARIKS on their journeys in Japan are usually obliged to lodge in 
hotels. The arrangement of these is entirely diflerent Irom that in 
American hotels. The kitchen is in the front ])art of the building, close to the 
entrance, as is also the open bath room, while the best rooms are always in the rear 
of the building. These rooms, however, are as a rule merely enclosed by fotir rect- 
angular paper walls, and a floor, covered with heavy mats, upon which the guests 
are obliged to squat down. The food, usually consisting of the indispensable tea, 
rice, fish and perhaps preserved radishes, is placed before the guests upon low 
tables on the floor. One sleeps in the same room on the floor. The bt-dclothes 
which are spread upon the floor consist of cotton comforts without sheets, which in 
the morning are hung out for airing. The picture op])osite represents the hotel 
in Utsunomia in which Bishop Esher and F. W. Vu^gelein staid on the night of 
June 2, 1893. 
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^ niission Hoase in Tokyo. ^ 




|HE PICTURE represents a front view of the mission house of the Evangeli- 
cal Association, No. 44 Tsukiji. Like No. 50 it is a double house. Missionary 
G. E. Dienst and family occupy the east, and Missionary F. W. Fisher the west side 
of the building. Both families with their native servants are standing on the second 
story veranda, each on his part of the house. Both these houses belong to the 
Missionary Society of the Evangelical Association. They were erected in 1884, the 
building site having been previously purchased in the month of February from the 
Government of Japan. They are plainly but substantially built, of equal size and 
like appearance, so that the picture fairly represents " No. 50" also. The verandas, 
which on account of the damp atmosphere are a necessity, were not built until 
1892. 
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^ J^o. 50 Tsukiji. ^ 



|H|||HIS represents a side view of Mission house No. 50 Tsukiji. This 
'i,J^,'ii side of the house is occupied by Rev. F. W. Vitgelein and wife, and the 
west side by Missionary J. I. Seder. In the picture Bishop J. J. Ksher is seen in 
the foreground, while behind him stand Brother and Sister Voegelein, and their 
servant. The two front rooms immediately in the rear of wliere the group stands, 
were occupied by the Bishop and Mrs, Esher during their visit in 18H5, and again 
by the Bishop in i S93. The east side of this dwelhng faces " No. 44," while the 
we.st jiide fronts on the street. These houses are erected of wood and tiles, with a 
good stoue foundation. The exterior and roof are covered with tiles, the inside 
being a wooden framework which sustains the structure. Their firmness has been 
tested by many earthquake shocks which have already occurred since they were 
erected. 
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■^ The Seminai»y in Tokyo. ■*|f 




|HE BUILDING now occupied by our Evangelical Seminary or Theological 
Training School was originally a private residence, and was Missionary 
Vcegelein's first residence in Japan. At that time, (1884) however, it was not the 
property of the Chuich, but was purchased in 1885, together with the front edifice 
(No. 49) on the same lot, at a very moderate price for the Missionary Society of the 
Evangelical Association. After sundry internal alterations it was found to be w^ell 
adapted for school purposes. It adjoins the Mission house No. 50, and is conve- 
niently connected with our remaining mission property in Tsukiji (Foreign Conces- 
sion) Tokyo. The picture opposite was taken from No. 50. The persons seen 
standing at the entrance are the teachers of the training school, while a number of 
the pupils are on the lawn in front. 
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^ ppcachcps and Students. ^ 



N THIS picture we liave, besides the teachers of our Theological Seminarj-, 
ilh whose features the reader is by this time fauuhar, also the joung the- 
oluyues and future preachers of our Japan Conference. The missionaries I'ormerly 
all taught in the school, but it has been found more advantageous to entrust the 
work principally to one of them, leaving the others to devote themselves more 
exclusively to missionary work, Bro, J. I. Seder is now the principal teacher. The 
remaining missionaries are expected to assist by delivering courses of lectures on 
assigned subjects. The purpose of the Seminary or Training School is to prepare 
young Japanese who have been converted and also feel called to the Gospel ministrj', 
for the work of saving their fellow-men. They are educated in Theology and in 
other necessary studies, and trained for Christian work. That such an institution 
is a necessity needs no argument. That it deser\-es liberal support by our friends 
at home is self-evident. Probably no work will be richer in ultimate results than this. 
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^ l^ice Caltupe. ^ 
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[ICE IS the principal cereal of Japan. Its culture is the most extensive 
occupation of the farmers. The seed is first sown in seedbeds which are 
under water, after which, in the month of May, it is transplanted in fields which 
can be irrigated. Rice will not grow without much water. Hence nearly all the 
land that is irrigable is devoted to rice culture. During the Summer months the 
rice fields are "vast lakes of rich mud pulp, the paradise of pollywigs. An expanse 
of an exquisite light green covers the flat low land.'* In this condition the laborers 
of both sexes wade knee-deep into the water, hoeing the ground or mud underneath. 
Often these ri.se fields are arranged in terraces, one above another, a \ery pretty 
sight. Harvest comes in November. The culture of rice requires much labor, and 
the wages are lo or 12 cents per day. On Japanese tables rice takes the place of 
bread. It is eaten on all occasions, an indi.spensable article of native diet. 
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^ The t^iee Hai^«st. -^ 
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?J||^MhE rice harvest in Japan takes place in October and November. The 
gjj*!^ stalk of the plant grows to the height of 3 feet. When the grain is ripe, 
everybody hastens to the rice fields to har\'est. Men, women and children may be 
seen at work with Japanese sickles, cutting it in bnuches and binding it into small 
sheaves, which are then hung upon a sort of rack to dr>\ It is a time of general 
rejoicing, especially when there is a good harvest, for rice is the staple article of 
food in the Japanese culinary system, O that the millions of Japanese might also 
soon be gathered into the garners of the Lord, like ripened grain ! Doubtless, too, 
our missionary workers, who are now sowing with tears, will — sometime- — in the 
sweet bye and bye — come again with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them, 
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^ Cleaning l^iee. ^ 




lICE THRESHING is done in various ways in different countries. In Egypt 
it is done by a sort of cylindrical crusher turned by oxen. In other places 
the dried rice straw is spread out on mats spread upon the earth, and trodden out 
by oxen. In Japan a sharp steel, comb-like hackle is used to separate the grain- 
pod from the straw. The pod or shell is removed from the kernel in the mill. This 
process is seen in the picture. If the rice is not immediately used and is to be sent 
abroad, it must first be thoroughly dried, either in the sun or by a slow fire, because 
otherwise it soon spoils. Japan is not the only country where rice is cultivated, 
China, Africa, America and both the East and the West Indies produce large 
quantities. It is eaten by all classes of people, and prepared in a variety of ways. 
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^ Tea Picking. ^ 
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;'- EXT TO rice, lea is the most important product of Japan, especially as an 
article of export. Much of Jai)an's tea crop is sent to America. Europe gets 
most of its tea from China and India, while the bulk of tea used in the United States 
is from Japan. The best tea producing provinces are Isp, Suruga, Inaba and 
Yamashiro, but the area of plantations is increasing year by year. But the best tea 
of all is ])roduced in a region near Osaka. It is nearly all consumed by the royal 
family and nobles of the em])ire. It costs $6.00 per pound, and on this account 
very little of it reaches a foreign market. There are three successive crops 
annually. The first crop is always the best and very little of it is consumed in 
foreign countries. The second crop is of an inferior quality, and is largely 
exported. The third crop aflfords the so-called " cheap " tea. 
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^ Wives of the Missionaries. ^ 
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^Y COMPARING the picture opposite with No. 26 the reader will be able 
f!S?^ to name these sisters himself. The comparison will also be interesting as 
showing the varied activities of our missionaries' wives. Probahh- Jinrikisha rides 
are but an incidental pleasure, while hard work is their chief lot in life. It is but 
just to say that one and all of them have entered with consecrated zeal upon the 
work to which they have devoted themselves with their husbands. It involves no 
small sacrifice to be thus se})arated from home and friends, but they do it cheerfully 
for Jesus' sake. Their reward in heaven will be correspondingly great. 
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^ A Boat l^idc. ^ 





•APAN IS indeed an island empire. The configuration is that resuUing from 
^ the combined effects of volcanic upheavals and the corroding action of the 
ocean's waves. Within these islands are many beautiful l)a>s and small streams, 
sheltered from ocean storms, in which it is generally (piite safe to sail e\cn in small 
craft. Our missionaries frequently make use of the little Japanese flat boats on 
their missionary journeys. The ])icture opposite reprcsLUts a pleasure ride with 
Bishop Ksher on board. The Bishop sits in the middle of the boat between Rev's 
Vcegelein and Fisher; to the right of Bro. \'. is Bro. Seder, and next to him are 
Bro. Dienst and Bro. Neitz. In the stern of the boat is a Japanese with the rudder, 
while the other two natives with long poles propel the boat. The reflection of the 
light, however, has unfortunately made the faces somewhat indistinct. The boat 
is near the mouth of the Sumida-gawa river near Tokyo ; the land opposite is a 
small Ashing island, containing a Shinto-temple and a large penal institution. 
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-^ On Jinrikishas. ^ 






;HE JINRIKISHA is one of the most common and popular conveyances in 
Japan. The word is really composed of three words, Jin-Riki-Sha, and lit- 
erally signifies " man-power-vehicle." The simple Japanese name is Kumura. It 
is a two-Avheeled cart or covered bugg^s drawn by a man instead of a horse. It is 
a very convenient conveyance in cities and on the better class of roadways in the 
country. But in the interior it is often made to be drawn by two men instead of 
one. More than 40,000 of these Jinrikishas are now in use in the city of Tokyo 
alone. As to the origin of the contrivance there seems to be some doubt. The 
statement that it is the invention of an American named Goble seems the best 
authenticated. The Jinrikisha has also found its way into China, India and other 
countries. Many specimens were on exhibition at the World's Fair. In the picture 
opposite, Bishop Esher and our missionaries Voegelein, Fisher, Dienst, Seder and 
Neitz, are seen riding in Jinrikishas in the order named. 
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?«j|liHIS IS one of the two chapels erected with the money collected for this* 
^^^Wi^^ purpose by Bro. Vtegelem during his visit to America in 1891-92. The 
other one is known as the Togane Chapel. But our Japanese friends also contrib- 
uted their mites to these enterprises. In the picture Bishop Esher and Bro. Fisher 
standing at the door. In front of the Bishop stands the pastor's wife, Sister 
Kaneko, and next to her Sister Ji, the Bibiewonian of Notsuya, besides two other 
native sisters, members of the Notsuya congregation, who happened to be present 
Above the door is the inscription in Japanese : The Notsuya Church of the Ev. 
Ass'u, and on the right side of the entrance the time of Divine ser\-ice is indicated 
in the vernacular. Notsuya is an important part of the city of Tokyo. Our brethren 
made the first attempt to gain an entrance here in 18S9. They rented a small 
private house in which they at first preached. Private dwellings soon became too 
small, and a Chapel became a necessity. 
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■^ A Japanese Woman's flleeting. ^ 






;^^!^!; OMAN'S MEETINGS are of special importance in mission work in Japan. 
jfl^l? Indeed, they are a necessity, because the education of the women is entire- 
ly neglected as compared with that of the men. Many women do not understand 
the language used in public worship sufficiently to receive the full benefit of the 
services. Much that is said, especially upon a strange or unfamiliar subject like 
Christianity, is not intelligible to them, because of their unfamiliarity with technical 
terms, many of which have been borrowed from China and are incorporated into 
the classical or literary language of Japan, and do not occur in the pure Japanese. 
Hence the wives of our missionaries have undertaken to hold special women's 
meetings in order to supply this defect, and to explain these things to the native 
women and girls in the simplest language possible. By this means many a soul has 
already been led into the light and saved. In the picture opposite we have a 
representation of the Notsuya woman's meeting with Mrs. Voegelein as leader and 
her assistant the native Bible woman who sits beside her. 
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^ Toganc Chapel. -^ 



HE MEMBERS nf our Togsne congregation had this pliotograph of their 
chSpel taken on llie occasion of lii^ihop Esher's visit to the place in May, 
1893. Hut it is not taken from the proper position to do justice to the really neat 
and picturesque tittle chapel, showing as it does only a front view. It was huilt 
in the Fall of 1892, and dedicated February 26. 1893, It cost Ven 600, of which 
the little local society itself raised Yen 200. Togatie is a considerable town 
about 40 miles east of Tokyo and but 5 miles from the shore of the Pacific Ocean, 
Our missionaries beg-an work there in the Spring of 1890. The I.o:d b!c;sc(l 
the effort, and the prospects took on a favorable aspect. In July of that yunr 
mission was accordingly established and a preacher stationed there wlio.-Je labors 
have been successful lu the course of three years 50 souls have been s.-ived throngh 
our labors in Togane. Ours is the only Christian chapel in the town and for many 
miles around. 
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^ A Group of Evangelieals. ^ 




HIS PICTURE was also taken on the occasion of Bishop Esher*s visit to 
5^ Togane, and just previous to the session of Quarterly Conference, Saturday 
afternoon, May 2, 1893. All the brethren on the photograph are members of the 
Quarterly Conference, save the two standing on the right wing of the second and 
third tier. To the right of the Bishop is Bro. Uyeno, and to the left of Bro. Vcege- 
lein is Bro. Ichikaw^a, missionary' of Togane. In the front tier kneel a number of 
Sunday-school scholars, with one of the teachers. The venerable father with the 
white beard is the class leader of Togane ; to his right sits Bro. Vokoya, the assist- 
ant pastor. To the left of pastor Ichikawa is Bro. Katayama, a local preacher. 
This youthful society, including the seven other appointments connected with the 
charge, located in outlying villages, is a wide-awake, active company of Christ's 
disciples, who are called upon to endure not a little persecution for Jesus' sake. 
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^ The Japan Confepence. -^ 

IkIiJT^HE japan Conference of the Evangelical Association was organized by 

inSK^i Bishop J. J. Esher, June 15, 1893, in the Krecker Memorial Church, Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, Japan. On this historic occasion, the organization of the first Annual Con- 
ference of our Church in a heathen land, the gracious presence of God was glo- 
riously manifest ; especially did the noble band of Christian ministers, native and 
foreign, realize the power of God, while this the object of their hopes and prayers 
was being accomplished before their eyes. The picture was taken .soon after the 
organization, to commemorate the event. 

The names of the members of the Conference going from left to right are as 
follows: The rear row: U. Inouye, Kaueko, Nakatsubo, B. Inouye, Nito, I'yeno, 
Takano, Ichikawa, Endo. Front row : Shimidzn, Hirakawa. Ncitz, Fisher," Bishop 
Esher, Vtegelein, Dienst, Seder. Two of these brethren. Uyeno and Endo, are 
local preachers. During the course of the Conference ses.sion two more brethren 
entered the active ranks of the Conference. 
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Liady IWissionames and Bible Women. 




iFTER THE photographing of the Conference group this group of mis- 
sionaries' wives and Bible women was also caught by the photographer's 
camera. Beginning at the left, the names of the ladies are as follows : Mrs. Neitz, 
Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Vcegelein, Mrs. Dienst, Mrs. Seder. Their Bible women sit in 
the following order: Furuse, Fuji, Yasui, Ji, Akiyama, Nozawa. The Bible women 
labor under the direction and supervision of the wives of the missionaries on the 
various charges in Tokyo. Their efforts are of course confined to native women and 
children. They go from house to house, carrying a Bible with them, reading and 
explaining the same at every suitable opportunity. Several of these women are 
supported by certain families and Woman's Missionary Societies in America. Thus 
Sister Akiyama is supported by Rev. G. C. Knol^cl and family of Chicago, Sister 
Nozawa by the German \V. M. S. of Napersnlle, 111., Sister Yasui by the \V. M. S. 
of Calvary Church, Cleveland, O., and Sister Ji by the \V. M. S. of St. Paul, Minn. 
It costs $65 to support one of these Bible women, and they do great good. 
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-^ KiPecker IWennoPial Chufch. -4*^ 



it!5K!^6HEN Bishop Eslier returned from his first inspection of Japan n 
j\(tftiiSs'^ in 18S5, he proposed the erection of p ■iiiitahli. rlinroh frliF,r-t^ , 



1 mission, 
uitable church edifice on the 
scene of tlie sainted Dr. Frederick Krecker's missionary labors, as a memorial of this 
lamented ser\-ant of Jesns. The need for a church building had already been keenly 
felt, and the Bishop himself also became convinced of its necessity. The proposition 
at once found universal favor, and prompt respon.ses came from generous doi 
everywhere. Soon enough money was collected, and in the Fail of 18S5 ground 
was broken for the buildiiig. It was completed in the Spring of 1S86, and dedicated 
in the presence of a large assembly by Rev. F. W. Vrcgelein, June 6, 1886. Bi 
V. had also made the plans, and superintended the construction of the edifice. 
is a fireproof structure; situated at the intersection of a cross street and a canal, 
a favorable portion of Tsukiji, not far from the Foreign Concession. It was at the 
time the largest Christian church in Tokyo, and there are but few larger ones now. 
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A Voang People's Alliance 





BEGINNING has been made also in Japan in the organization of 
Young People's Alliances. Young People's Societies had previously exis^ted, 
but not until shortly before the session of the Japan Conference, at the instance of 
the Bishop, were they organized in accordance with the Constitution of the Y. P. A. 
of the Ev. Association. One of the first of these organizations is here photographed. 
It is the Y. P. A. of Shitawa, Tokyo, organized under the direction of Bro. Fisher. 
Bro. F. and his wife are also on the picture. The Constitution of the Young People's 
Alliances has now been translated and printed in the Japanese language. The idea 
** takes " with the young people of Japan, the only difficulty being the small number 
of members in mo.st of the societies. There are at present four Young People's 
Alliances in Japan. 
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^ Bishop Eshep's Dcpaptufc. -^ 




SjISHOP ESHER'S visit to Japan was looked forward to with keen anticipa- 
'. tions of pleasure. The most of our native preachers and members had 
iiever setii a bishop of the Evangelical Association. He was publicly welcomed, 
upon his arrival, at a special meeting for the purpose, arranged by the Japanese 
friends. During his two months' slay he gained the affectionate regard of our 
people to a remarkable degree by his fatherly ways, and when the time of his 
departure arrived, a farewell meeting was held in Arsenal Park, Tokyo, June 20, 
1S93, in which, amid holy song, fervent prayer, and impassiontd speech, the good 
will of the people toward the Bishop found expression. His last words to them 
will be long remembered. The meeting was photographed and the picture secured 
for our Album. 
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^ Ushigone ChapeL ^ 







gHIS IS one of the chapels built with the money so generously donated by 
Dr. Detweiler, of Reading, Pa., in 1888. But when it was proposed to call 
it " Detweiler Chapel " in honor of the donor, he modestly objected, and expressed 
the wish that it should bear only the name of the Redeemer of the world, and that 
the saving power of God might be manifested therein. His wish has been fulfilled. 
A goodly number of souls have been brought to Jesus in this chapel. The main 
portion of tlie structure was built in 1888. But when Dr. Detweiler learned how 
the Lord was blessing the work, he added enough, in 1893, to build the wing, with 
the help of the local society, so that now the building seats about 300 persons and 
is free of debt. The view is from the street. Si.ster Voegelein stands in front with 
a group of women and children. At the entrance Bro. Vcegelein and Bro. Inouye 
are seen standing, with the latter's little son between them. The person on the 
steps is one of the pupils of the seminary. 
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Japanese Sunday-School Scholairs. 







:\S \VI{ did not wisli to take })hotographs on Sunday, it \vas not possible to 
secure a picture of an entire Sunday-school, it being difficult to get them 
all togetlier on a week day. But an opportunity presented itself at I'shigonie to 
get a goodly number together, with the officers and teachers. Sunday-schools have 
been a great blessing in Japan. The children like to come, just as American chil- 
dren do, and they gladly sing Christian songs. They also commit Bible verses to 
memory, many even learning whole chapters. Often, however, when their heathen 
parents hear them sing these songs and repeat these passages of Scripture, they 
forbid their children to come to these schools, lest they " depart from the faith of 
their fathers." On this way many scholars are lost to us. But the good seed sown 
in their tender hearts is not lo.st. God watches over it, and some day it will bring 
precious fruit. 
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^ flo. 49 Tsakiji. -^^ 
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f^O 49 was purchased for the Missionary Society of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, in 1885, at a very moderate price. It stands on the rear of the lot, 
the front of which is occupied by the Seminary buildinj^. It is near the canal. 
This house has a historv. Sad memories cluster around it. Twice in the historv 
of our mission has it been a house of mourning. The sainted Dr. Krecker occupied 
it for nearly five years, before it became the property of onr Church. Here he 
died, a martyr to his devotion to duty. Afterwards Bro. G. Jv. Dienst and family 
occupied it for a short time. In 1S90, Bro. F. C. Xeitz and wife moved into it ui)on 
their arrival, and occupied it until in i S9j.\vhen Sister Neit/ died a victim to that dread 
scourge, smallpox. Bro. Neitz continued to occui)y it until i>>93. when he was 
again married to Miss Philips, and assigned to duty in Osaka. They are both seen 
standing on the veranda, in the picture, with Bro. Neitz's little son. 
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1^ Oup Graves. ^ 






•E CLOSE our Album with a view of the missionary graves of the 
*" Evangelical Association in heathen evil. They are the graves of Frederick 
Krecker and Alice Louisa Neitz. Hallowed are these graves with tears of sorrow, 
more sacred are they than any heathen shrine or tomb of kings. 

Dr. Krecker was born in Pennsylvania, Jan. 31, 1841. the son of a well-known 
Evangelical minister. In 1876 he went to Japan as our first missionary with his 
wife and children. He died of typhoid fever April 26, 1S83, in No. 49 Tsukiji. 
His remains lie buried near the shores of the Pacific Ocean, in the quiet Voyama 
Cemetery, Tokyo, Japan. 

Mrs. F. C. Neitz was born in Canton, O., Feb. 12, 1862. went to Japan with her 
husband in 1890, and died of smallpox Feb. 3, 1892. Her grave is beside that of 
Dr. Krecker, in the only cemetery in Tokyo where foreigners are permitted to bury 
their dead. 
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